CRITICISM OUTSIDE NEW YORK . 


by Donald Davidson 


literary editor, I suppose, in a Jack-and- 
Jill civilization where .tumblings and 
cracked crowns are the natural sequel of 
climbings that must always be insecure. -If 
they are not long enough to make a man 
wise, they will probably suffice to make him 
detest foolishness and to- mingle a little cau- 
tion with the fits of enthusiasm and disgust 
that too much book-reviewing begets. 
I.can claim no ultimate wisdom in the 
matter. I can only say that I reviewed books 
in Tennessee for seven years, and during the 
same period persuaded a great many people 
to do likewise. The book page that I edited 
had a very modest beginning in 1924 in the 
Nashville Tennessean. At the suggestion of 
John H. Nye, managing editor of the Ten- 
nessean, 1 consented at first to act simply as 
a “clearing-house” whose function was to 
hand out books to reviewers and turn in re- 
views for Sunday publication. After a while; 
by a process that amounted almost to usur- 
pation, I became a literary editor with a 
regular department—A Page About Books 
appearing once a week. The fortunes of this 
page waxed and waned with the fortunes of 
my erstwhile employer, Colonel Luke Lea, 
who during the last two of the seven years 
published the page also in the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal and the Knoxville Jour- 
nal. At this height of good fortune the page 
circulated in five states—Tennessee, Missis- 
sippi, Kentucky, Arkansas, and Alabama. 


Sie years are a long enough life for a 


‘During the seven years I must have re- 
viewed at least a thousand books myself—a 
total of words, passed into the oblivion of 
newsprint, which would equal the content of 
several good-sized volumes. I have handled 
and given to others probably ten thousand 
books; written how many thousands of let- 
ters I know not; corrected in vain hope of 
typographical perfection, bushels and bales 
of printer’s galleys; stayed late of nights and 


‘got up at indecent hours of mornings to at- 


tend to- page proofs and matrices; inter- 
viewed or eluded authors, major and minor; 
wheedled, flattered, damned, and thanked 
the always mysterious beings who deter- 
mine whether review copies shall or shall not 
be furnished; answered queries from people 
I had never heard of, about authors I had 
never read; settled wagers as to whether 
Du Bose Heyward and Julia .Peterkin are 
white or colored; escaped, or failed to. escape, 
ambitious youth and wistful age with manu- 
scripts or privately printed books in pocket; 
stolen hours from personal business to read 
books I forgot within a week; irritated my 
family by ‘late arrivals and sudden de- 
partures; accumulated a. library on the prin- 
ciple of pure opportunity~—I am thankful 
that it includes a number of excellent cook 
books, which will solace my declining years 
more than first editions. 

From some points of. view, it is an ordinary 
enough record. Harry Hansen, with his tens 
of thousand, can -easily. put my. mere thou- 
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sands to shame. But it represents the sweat 
and fervor of a Southern literary editor’s 
work, which was accomplished for the first 
four or five years without an office or office 
help other than what overworked stenog- 
raphers of the editorial staff could give at 
intervals; and which could not have been 
accomplished at all without the assistance in 
earlier days of William Kingsbury and in the 
last two years of Edd Winfield Parks. 

But such details, various and exciting as 
they have been to me, make only the back- 
ground. They are a title to knowledge of a 
sort, but my argument is not in them, I am 
concerned rather with certain speculations 
as to what a Southern book editor may and 
may not do in his own province; or as to 
what any such editor, outside the metropoli- 
tan areas, may do to justify his existence. 


1 


The provincial literary editor turns out his 
page a week under handicaps that would 
throw a Humanist critic into a fit of chills 
and fever. Whatever the final product, his 
actual working methods are a perfect ex- 
ample of motion perpetually lost and of 
decorum eternally foundered in petty exas- 
perations, Nine times out of ten, his book 
page editing is a part-time job, for no man- 
aging editor in his senses would think of 
giving a book editor an equal status with a 
sports editor or a society editor. So he is 
generally an editorial writer, or a Sunday 
editor, or sometimes merely a copy-reader or 
a reporter, who does the book page on the 
side; or, as is more and more getting to be 
the case, he is a college professor who is 
called in to furnish a little genteel window- 
dressing for the comic strips and the murder 
stories. Probably he has no clerical help, ex- 


cept what he can beg or pay for out of his © 


own pocket. He must write his own letters, 


which will be numerous if he really keeps ~ 


"up with the new books and his reviewers; 


and more than likely, if he mails out review | 
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copies to selected critics instead of casually 
handing. them out to staff members and 
friends, he will have to do the wrapping 
and posting himself. Merely the physical 
handling of the books is a trial to the flesh, — 
for at the height of the spring and fall sea- 
sons they come in by the cart-load and must 
be put in decent order. They must above all 
be put in a safe place, away from the casual 
thievery of the staff, who will think nothing 
of walking off with anything from a Zane 
Grey novel to Colonel House’s memoirs. 

But such minor afflictions are nothing in 
comparison with the major ones, quite out of . 
the class of inconveniences. These all come 
from the fact that books are published 
mainly in New York, which is located in a 
sort of No Man’s Land claimed by the 
United States but belonging only technically 
within their jurisdiction. 

The provincial literary editor is a thousand 
or two miles away from this crankily located 
“center”. Advance copies of important books 
reach him belatedly, or not at all. He cannot 
be as prompt in his reviewing as the New 
York literary sheets, because he does not 
have their space and their facilities. From 
the flood of books that réach him, accom- 
panied by bales of chatty “publicity notes” 
and all imaginable promotional devices, he is 
made aware that the publishing world of 
New York is not geared to his tempo. Ap- 
parently it is geared to suit the pace of a 
monstrous book-consuming machine that 
ravenously demands a fresh banquet of best- 
sellers every day in the week. The impres- 
sion he gets is that people in the metropolitan 
areas spend the greater part of their waking: 
hours in reading books. With a public so 
voracious, it is no wonder that New York 
reviewing is reduced to the desperate for- 
mula of recommending books as fast as the 
books appear. Reviewers become _profes- 
sional shopping guides, because they must. 

In the South, the public is not so eager. At 
times the editor may wonder whether it has 
any appetite at all. When it perks up and 
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shows an interest in its victuals, the editor 
knows that the victuals have been sealed and 
recommended in New York. When this 
book becomes a best-seller and that book a 
worst-seller, he can discover little evidence as 
to whether his own opinions have mattered. 
He guesses that publishers do not base their 
estimates on any approval he may give, and 
that booksellers do not wait upon his re- 
‘marks to do their buying. 

Then why should he exist at all? Can he 
be anything but a humble satellite of New 
York, repeating meekly, in his own distant 


orbit, the equinoctial procession of its blazing 


fashions? 

-To such questions my general answer 
would be a defense of provincialism, With- 
out underestimating the power of New York 
and without denying that its influence is 
often beneficent, I should still hold that it is 
a perversion of function for the provincial 
editor to consider his book page simply: an 
irrigating ditch, wholly obedient and con- 
ductive, through which the arts and learning 
of the metropolis gurgle into the sterile hin- 
terland. Circumstances compel him to be an 
outsider, and he might as well never pretend 
to be anything else. Let him be an outsider, 
with all the force and discretion he can 
muster. Let him be a Westerner or a South- 
erner, frankly but not overbearingly. He 
need not rage against the sins of Babylon in 
order to cherish the integrity of his own 
Jerusalem, but he does need to keep his self- 
respect in the only way possible to honest 
men. The vague quality called “point of 
view”—reputed to be so prized. of critics~ 
will then be his without seeking, as much a 
native part of him as the accent and features 
he got from his own father, from his own 
land and people. 

Of such provincial independence, however, 
one will naturally demand that it be effective. 
This is a hard demand to make, because 
effectiveness can never be proved by statis- 
tics. Yet I have grounds for believing that 
the provincial literary editor can be effective 
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—and often is—if he will be quite patient, 
quite content to see the years go by without 
any display of quick and tangible results. 

Certain limits must be granted. Publishers’ 
lists are made up in New. York and in Eu- 
rope. They are bound to reflect the New 
York estimate of what the public wants and 
what it ought to want. That this is often a 
Marrow estimate, even when it is most 
shrewd, the provincial editor knows al] too 
well. It is self-evident that New York sells its 
wares to the provinces without being very 
well acquainted with the various kinds of 
people that live, die, and occasionally. read 
books in the vast region that lies outside of 
a circle described with a hundred mile radius 
from New York. But if he is defending his 
right to provincialism, he cannot very well 
deny New York’s right to its own provin-: 
cialism, which is simply a coat of another 
color. He cannot change New York. 

This apparent impotence will not matter 
very much if he. reflects that his duty as a 
critic—and as an editor—leads in exactly the 
direction toward which his natural self- 
respect has already inclined him. The critic 
must have a wide-open mind—that is true. 


But independence is as needful as catholicity. 


If one can judge from the evidence, critical 
independence may be harder to win and 
harder to keep in New York than in the 
provinces where the critic is exposed to few 
temptations, hidden or open. To be inde- 
pendent and to be provincial, in this sense, 
are the same thing. Remoteness becomes, 
after all, a. kind of good fortune, if he knows 
how to use it well. ‘ 
He cannot be prompt to the minute in re- 
viewing books. Very well, then, let him prac- 
tise. deliberation, within reasonable limits. 
Does he know few of the modern authors 
at sight? All the better reason for having 
little personal bias for or against them. He 
has no fear. of disfavor from the great and 
the powerful, and is not much annoyed with 
the importunities of the little. If he doesn’t 
like Mr. So-and-So’s ‘novel, he can say so 
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without fear of political consequences. There 
is equally little reason for him to ignore 
merit because it happens to be unfashionable 
or unpromoted. He canot be seduced, even 
unconsciously, by publishers’ advertising, be- 
cause publishers do not advertise in his page. 

If these things are not true of every pro- 
vincial literary editor, they ought to be. I 
believe they are oftener true than not, and 
so far as they are true they point toward an 
independence which in time may have. a 
healthy effect. 1 do not look for any open 
schism, which will vent itself in a series of 
violent secessionist movements, assembled 
around the banners of provincial literary 
editors engaging in a species of guerilla war- 
fare against New York. But imagine fifty 
provincial literary editors, in as many cities, 


devoting themselves independently, with a - 


corps of independent-minded reviewers, to 
the most obvious task of a book page, which 
is to criticize books and care nothing at all 
whether the books sell or. whether the. opin- 


ions are quoted. Imagine such a condition— - 


and one can guess what a checking, balanc- 
ing effect it would have upon publishing and 
criticism in New York, which ‘nowadays 
simply attempts to sell the provinces what 
the New York reviewers and publishers hap- 
pen to like. In that direction—a winding 
road, very long and quiet—lies the legitimate 
way of the provincial literary editor. It is a 
way of being “effective”. It is his only reason 
for existing. 


Ii 


- From a newspaper standpoint, one of the 
tests of the popularity of a feature is the 
quantity of letters from readers who volun- 
teer abuse or applause—it does not greatly 
matter which, so long as they write in. A 
“colyumist” of my acquaintance gets such 
letters literally by the barrel; he keeps several 
barrels in his cellar to put them in. A 
literary editor enjoys no such profusion of 
correspondence. His efforts, no matter how 
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earnest or blasphemous, are generally -re- 
ceived in utter silence. He is left to carry on 
in a kind of negative bliss, presuming that 
silence indicates no disapproval and that, as 
long as there is not outcry for his ejection, 
he must be behaving himself acceptably. 

Yet he has a fair notion about the people 
who compose his audience, since he mingles 
with them a good deal and can guess what 
their attitudes are. He can. divide them, in 
his mind, into three groups. 

First, there are the strictly fashionable 
crowd, who read. the new books simply to 
keep up, without caring much whether the 
books are good or bad. All they want is to 
have the new books on the table, or to patter 
brightly about them in the monthly “discus- 
sion group”. For these folks, the local book 
page is a supererogation. They read the New 
York reviews and accept what is said. Or 
they subscribe to a book club and take what 
is sent. Probably they feel a little superior, on 
the whole, toward the local book page. They 
like to feel metropolitan, or they think quite 
seriously that New York ‘knows what is fit- 
ting and proper for “cultured” circles. 

At the opposite extreme .are honest pro- 
vincials who read only the local book page 
if they read any. By and large, these are of 
the order of a Mississippi gentleman who 
wrote me with disarming frankness; “I al- 
ways peruse your page with interest, but I 
seldom read books any more. I read the page 
more to learn the trend of opinion than to 
select reading matter”. These people make 
up a very large group, from whom the pro- 
vincial literary editor may hope to make a 
few dubious converts. But the support they 
give is a little too casual to be satisfying. 

For the purpose of establishing an in- 


‘formed and independent provincial opinion, 


a third group is the most important, These 
are persons of education and sensibility who 
“keep up”, like the club-women and the best- 
seller infatuates, but -with reserve and de- 
liberation. They are slow to buy books. They 
do not join book clubs, They do not make a 
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fuss over -fashions, and are not rushed off their 
feet very easily..Secretly or openly, they are 
a little dissatisfied with New York: opinion, 
detecting in it, perhaps, a certain amount of 
hollowness. and chitter-chatter. Without de- 
fining their attitudes very precisely, they are 
really ripe for rebellion and need little en- 
couragement to make themselves felt. 

These are the people for whom a provincial 
book page can really mean something. They 
offer a nucleus, if only a nucleus as yet, for 
building up an expressive and sympathetic 
body of readers who in turn will influence 
other readers and form at last a bloc of liter- 
ary Jeffersonians ready to conspire against 
the complacent literary Hamiltonianisms of 
our day. 

The problem of the provincial literary edi- 
tor is to diminish the size of the first group 
by jarring its complacency, and to’ increase 
the size of the third group by additions from 
the first-and second, 

But no perfunctory handling of books will 
avail to achieve this end. Nor will any solo 
editorial performance, however brilliant and 
passionate, be enough in itself. The provin- 
cial book page must be as good in quality as 
the New York reviewing sheets; if possible, 
it must be better. The provincial editor must 
be a real editor. He must attract the services 
of able reviewers who will have public re- 
spect and who will give his page, week in 
and week out, a consistent excellence. If he 
is able to enlist such people, he will be doing 
something more than acquainting an in- 
visible public with the new books. He will 
be affording provincial criticism an outlet. 
He will provide a forum of literary opinion 
where unprofessional critics may try out 
their ideas in print. Gradually, with many 
haltings and backslidings, his reviewers and 
he may shape provincial opinion until it is 
not only i in touch with arena literature but 
expressive of itself. 

Provincial reviewers are not so glib or 
knowing as the happiness boys and girls who 
discover new masterpieces every week in the 
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columns of New York periodicals; but they 
are also less bored, less opinionated, possibly 
more painstaking. They review books for 
what the books ‘are worth, because it never 
occurs to them to do anything else. They are 
undistracted, they have leisure and freedom, 
they have no ax to grind. 

That is, when they can be discovered and 
put to work, their best work is of this order. 
Even their bad work is likely to be honest 
work, The great vice of provincial reviewing, 
of course, is its perfunctoriness and shallow- 
ness. I know that a great deal of this kind of 
reviewing exists, but I am not talking about 
blurb-copying, female sentimentalizing, all 
the petty practices that are an affliction to the 
authors, the public, and the publishers. 

I do not say it with any particular pride; 
it was always obvious enough that a diligent 
book page editor need not condone such 
practices. It was always easy, in fact surpris- 
ingly easy, to secure a good review for a 
worthy book. During my seven years of up- 
and-down, I suppose there were as many as 
three or four hundred individuals on my list 
of reviewers. The marvel was that these peo- 
ple, many of them busy persons, were ap- 
parently ready enough, upon my simple re- © 
quest, to drop their work and write a book 
review—for which, after the inconsiderate 
fashion of provincial newspapers, they got no - 
pay except the possession of the book. In-my 
editorial solicitations I tried to keep this in 
mind. If the reviewers were to have only the 
books, then they ought to have the books 
they wanted, and I catered to their private 
tastes, so that for this man I helped build up 
a library of travel books, for that one re- 
ligion, for another one Proust, and so on. 

Of course .some of the reviewers were 
writers who from time to time contributed 
to national periodicals. The first number of 
the page ever issued contained reviews by 
Allen Tate and John Crowe Ransom. Other 
authors who reviewed occasionally or: fre- 
quently: were Edwin Mims, William S. 
Knickerbocker, Newbell Niles Puckett, Kate 
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Trimble Sharber, Grant C. Knight, Nicholas 
Van der Pyl, William E. Barton, Roy L. 
Garis, Robert Penn Warren, G. B. Winton, 
John D, Wade—poets, biographers, novelists, 
academicians, if not professional critics, But 
there were many other quite unprofessional 
persons whose work was equally good and 
just as faithful, people for the most part un- 
known outside their own locale. I, recall no 
better estimates of Cabell, anywhere, than 
those written by Jesse Wills for my page. J 
doubt whether Mr. Canby or Mrs. Van 
Doren get many reviews of better quality 
than those that were done for me by Eliza- 
beth Wheatley, Lacy Lockert, Ruth F. 
Moore, Ellene Ransom, Richard S. West, Sue 
White, Henry B. Kline, Dorothy Yarnell, 
Abbott Martin. 
“On the whole I am inclined to think that 
the amateur reviewers, when they have the 
knack, are preferable to professional ones, 
because they are more impressed with the 


obligation of doing a- good review (not . 


necessarily a favorable one) and have not yet 
learned the sad lesson that criticism is one 
of the most impermanent and least respected 
forms of writing. This is particularly true of 
the young people in the first flush of literary 
enthusiasm, who’ have just discovered that 
- they can write and are foolish enough to 
think book reviewing a good beginning. To 
these I gave all possible encouragement. 
They were often a mainstay when the gray- 
beards failed me, and their reviewing often 
put the graybeards to shame. Perhaps one of 
the best by-products of the page was the op- 
portunity it afforded these young people to 
quicken their literary interest and try out, 
for what it was worth, the kind of writing 
that a book page permits. 

But their importunities were sometimes 
. embarrassing. Sometimes there were college 
students who could do better writing than 
the very professors under whom they were 
supposed to be studying. I published reviews 
—good ones—from a sophomore at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee long before I discovered 
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her immature station in life. Finally I had to 
make a rule that 1 would assign no books to 
undergraduates. It would not do to have 
reverend age and ebullient youth joggling 
each other too intimately on a book page. 

There was never any lack of reviewers, 
excellent reviewers, willing and eager to 
write for no pay, ready to thank me humbly 
for the “privilege” of doing reviews, or glad 
to write out of a sense of public duty. They 
were people of all sorts and stations: college 
presidents, editors, lawyers, judges, insurance 
and bond salesmen, authors, club-women, 
housewives, clergymen, gentlemen farmers, 
army officers, teachers, politicians, and of 
course college professors. The reviewers were 
distributed in all parts of the South, with a - 
sprinkling from the East and Middle West, 
but most of them, of course, represented the 
western South and might be taken as a cross- 
section of it. Through them it was possible 
to make the book page, over a course of 
years, an expression of intelligent Southern 
opinion in regard to books—and perhaps in 
regard to the questions, social, political, ‘re- 
ligious, that the books of these turbulent 
years raised. 


IV 


In the earlier days of the page, when re- 
view copies came but sparsely in response to 
my fitful pleadings, it was easy to review all 
the books that came in. I had too fine a con- 
science then. It seemed to me that whatever 
somebody had gone to enormous trouble in 
writing and printing ought to have a notice, 
even though a disapproving one.. Inevitably, 
fine conscience was blunted and replaced by 
something that may have been either wis- 
dom, cynicism, or practicality. In the last . 
four or five of my seven years, books came in 
ever increasing numbers. It was impossible 
to review all the half-worthy or the nearly 
good books. It was hard enough, it was al- 
most impossible to get around evento the 
apparently deserving ones within a decent 
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period. Before the fall books could be 
assigned and reviewed, they were obscured 
by a tide of spring books in full spate. In 
November the ardent publishers hurl master- 
piece after masterpiece at the book editor, 
and dutifully he crams his copy-folder with 
reviews that will take him three months or 
more to finish printing. But in January the 
publishers are already assuring him that the 
books of the fall ‘are faded and gone. 

The literary editor's task is not lightened 
at all by the system, or rather the lack of sys- 
tem, which a great many publishers use in 
sending out review copies. During the latter 
years of my experience I tried to solve the 
problem in part by furnishing each impor- 
tant publisher with a list of titles, chosen 
from catalogues. With about half the pub- 
lishers this arrangement worked rather well 


on the whole. To the other half, the prefer- 


ence of the local editor meant nothing, and 
books arrived for review, or did not arrive, 
in-a perfectly insane fashion. Some of the 
publishers—especially the ‘older, more con- 
servative houses—studied rather carefully the 
peculiarities of the local page; but these were 


few enough. We always had a plethora of © 


books that were not worth reviewing or that 
we were not interested in reviewing—a book 
on -Yiddish hymnology, or a history of 
Gloucester, Massachusetts, or the speech de- 
fects of school-children in Brooklyn high 
schools, or German diction in. singing. And 
we were always missing important books, 
frequently books of local interest, for no in- 
telligible cause, and being greeted, upon com- 
plaint, with a formula—“Our supply of 
review copies is exhausted”, or a quarrelsome 
“Our records show that this book was sent 

OU: 

Publishers should know their own busi- 
ness, and, having enjoyed many courtesies at 
their hands, I feel sufficiently respectful to- 
ward them. I know how complicated and 
elusive their business is, and I understand 
how they must study sales sheets. But I shall 
never be able to comprehend an economy 
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that will permit one publisher to send for re- 
view the two hefty volumes of James’s 
Charles W. Eliot and will forbid another to 
furnish The Adams Family. 1 can recall get- 
ting numerous review copies of obscure 
Scandinavian or Polish novels from a certain 
publisher and missing entirely a novel by a 
Tennessean, published by the same firm. I 
remember being refused a review copy of the 
diary of President Polk—whose tomb is a 
few steps away from the newspaper I. 
worked for; but I was always getting diaries 
or biographies of other worthies in whom I 
could take no possible interest. 

Occasional quarrels and disappointments 
over review copies are minor irritations. But 
the provincial editor’s general experience 
makes him inevitably aware of some weak- 
nesses in the publishing system, Book pub- 
lishers go blithely about their seasonal en- 
thusiasms like so many manufacturers of 
automobiles and millinery, chirping con- 
tinually. about new models in biography, fic- 
tion, and pseudo-science; but they seem to 
know the manufacturing end only. They 
know little about the book-consumers—who 
they are, or where they are, or what they are 
like. When the market fails to absorb a pub- 
lisher’s wares, he seems to think something 
very mysterious is in the wind. It is a “bad 
market” for books, and that is all he can say. 

The provincial editor is not concerned 
with sales, which are somebody else’s busi- 
ness entirely. But he can see some of the 
troubles. Strangely enough, many reasonably 
well educated people, after reading a book 
review, have no idea as to how to go about 
buying the book in question. They have for- 
gotten that books are sold in book-stores, or 
do not know where the book-stores are. To 
make matters worse, a vast number of poten- 
tial book-buyers have been educated to think 
of only two varieties of books: school books 
and library books. The free school system 
may have taught them to respect books, but 
it has not taught them to want to own books. 
They have been subtly led to believe, instead, 
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that the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution imply that books are to be fur- 
nished, like roads and farm relief, as a sort 
of communal right. They are encouraged in 
this belief by modern architects, who do not 
include private libraries among the appur- 
tenances of the average American home. 
Furthermore, in the South at least, the 
population is still mainly agricultural. It in- 
cludes many Negroes, and many. persons 
both white and black who do well to read a 
newspaper. This population, being agricul- 
tural, lacks spending money, and if it had 
the money, it would have no inclination to 
invest it in books. Yet when all these classes 
of non-readers and book-borrowers are sub- 
tracted, there remain enough people to make 
a good-sized body of book-consumers. Still 
the publishers complain. Figures prove, they 
say, that the South buys only 54% to 744% 
of the books issued.from New York—a bad 
showing in comparison with other sections. 
I do not trust these figures implicitly. They 
do not include. the purchases that many 
Southerners make by. mail directly from 
Brentano’s and other metropolitan stores. 
They do not include, I imagine, the orders 
that Southern booksellers place directly with 
book-jobbers like Baker and Taylor. And 
they are calculations for new books only, and 
therefore are not a complete commentary on 
reading habits. Besides, they take only 
quantity into account, and are no measure 
of quality. For publishers assume, with par- 
donable vanity ‘perhaps, that all their wares 
are of uniform excellence. If the South does 
not buy their books profusely, then the fault 
must be the South’s, and nothing could 
possibly be wrong with the books offered for 
sale! I should like to think that the South’s 


taste is the main ruling factor here; I am. 


afraid it is not, but it would certainly be 
proper to argue that the reading public of 
the South is not so easily “panicked” as the 
more congested centers of population. Its 
tendencies are conservative. It is slow to take 
up the more violent modernities. 
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But when the South makes up its mind to 
buy, it will keep on buying indefinitely: If 
Aunt Emma once decides that Sinclair Lewis 
is all right, she will get every Sinclair Lewis 
novel that comes out; and she will see that 
Cousin Sue and Uncle George get copies at 
Christmas-time and on birthdays. It is the 
quick turnover, the dizzy shifting from fad 
to fad between seasons, that finds the South 
most unresponsive. I am unable to shed 
many tears over this reluctance to be 
stampeded. I shudder at the thought of book 
publishers “developing” the Southern market 
in the fashion apparently contemplated by 
Mr. Melrich V. Rosenberg in a recent article 
in the Publishers’ Weekly. “The trade in the 
South”, he says, “has yet to concern itself 
seriously with the aggressive merchandising 
of books.” And I hope it never will, if “ag- 
gressive merchandizing” means a lot of 
noise and hurrah about one’s duty to civiliza- 
tion and one’s obligation to culture, which 
one presently discovers is the obligation to 
buy Skeezick’s new series, “Novels in the 
Nude”, as highly recommended by the usual 
group of sponsors. 

The truth is, I have found myself in tight 
corners at times, when called on to suggest 
current books for the reading of gentle 
ladies, brought up with Victorian decorum, 
or good country gentlemen like the farmer I 
used to know, who made it a rule‘to re-read 
A Tale of Two Cities every autumn when 
he fired his tobacco and had to stay up all 
night. When the lady from upstairs used to 
call on me and ask for something to read of 
a winter evening, it was embarrassing to dis- 
cover that practically every novel on my 
shelves was an improper book. When I went. 
a hundred miles into the country to visit my 
father, what could I possibly take him, in 
the way of current reading, that would com- 
pete with Shakespeare, the Plutarch, the 
Thackeray, that he knew so well? For the 
lady upstairs I might occasionally manage a 
Booth Tarkington or a Galsworthy. For my 
father there was nearly always some biog- 
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raphy and history of more or less merit; but 
I shrank from offering him The World of 
William Clissold or My Life or Marriage 
and Morals. It may have been my own in- 
nate conservatism that restrained me; it may 
have been an unconscious admission that 
Wells was after all no adequate substitute 


for Thackeray, and that Isadora Duncan and 


Bertrand Russell were  featherweights in 
comparison with Plutarch and Shakespeare. 
Coming right down to it, I was inclined to 
be a little ashamed of some branches of mod- 
ern literature before my own people, no mat- 
ter how boldly I championed it in print. And 
for all I know there may be some funda- 
mental division of taste between the literary 
East and the provincial South, not particu- 
larly to the discredit of either section, but a 
profound division nevertheless, a chasm not 
to be easily bridged by venders of books who 
believe fanatically in “salesmanship” simply 
because salesmanship works in the metro- 
politan areas. 

Even so, grant that the situation is as bad 
as can be from the publisher’s standpoint; I 
fancy they will never improve it much by 


their present procedure. Their one hope is - 


in the bookstores, whose scanty numbers 
they are doing much to. diminish and 
nothing to increase. Your Southern reader, I 
think, is not yet ready (if he ever will be) to 
respond buoyantly to mass sales schemes. He 
wants to know his book-seller, and he wants 
his book-seller to know him (or her). When 
he comes into the store, he wants to be called 
by his right name. He wants to gossip, to 
consult and be consulted. The buying of a 
book must be a personal and intimate tran- 
saction. The bookseller’s success rests largely 
on building up a clientele of persons whose 
family histories, profession, tastes he knows 
as well as he knows his stock. 

Against this inclination, which means a 
small and dispersed but a very steady trade, 
the publishing system unfortunately throws 
its whole weight. The extraordinary policy 
of pushing nothing but “new” books, as if 
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books were as perishable as chewing-gum 
and automobiles, is discouraging to the book- 
seller, who cannot possibly carry every item 


.in stock, The remote high-and-mightiness of 


some publishers; their repeated errors in 
handling orders and shipments; the com- 
partmentalizing of their business—which 
means, often, the handling of correspondence 
by subordinates who know neither the 
geography of the United States nor the con- 
tents of the books they are publishing; their 
deadly opportunism in permitting the rise of 
book clubs that cut heavily into booksellers’ 
trade; their eagerness to rush books into 
cheap reprints while expensive editions are 
still on bookstore shelves; their general un- 
acquaintance with the South, or with any 
part of the United States outside New York 
—all this hurts tlie booksellers just as it frets 
and hampers the book-editor. 

Two or three times a year—sometimes less 
often—the publisher’s field agents make the 
rounds of bookstores (at least of those that 
still have good credit) and struggle against 
conditions as best they may. These are gen- 
erally sensible and gallant souls, with'a pas:\ — 
sion often for good literature. They lug huge 
suitcases around in tropical weather and 
cover, in gigantic leaps, a territory half as 
big as Europe. They are well liked, and they 
are well received; but they touch only a few 
cities, and hastily at the best. Their sales- 
manship is not much helped by the fact that 
they frequently are obliged to solicit orders 
for books they have never read—probably 
because the manuscript has not been received 
at the publisher’s office, and the book exists 
only as a dummy. 

‘It is a strange, almost a messy business. I 
have no solution for it. But one recommen- 
dation might be made. If the heads of the 
publishing houses would occasionally omit 
one of several annual jaunts to Europe, and 
journey through the highways and byways 
of their own country instead, they might 
profit a good deal. They would at least learn 
the map of the United States. 
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In so mixed-up a situation, the book page 
is an unknown quantity, no matter how 
good its intentions. Sometimes I have been 
driven to think of it as a survival only—a 
last gesture of decency that the modern 
newspaper is ready’ to make before it be- 
comes all promotion, all advertising, all sen- 
sational entertainment. “Dramatic criticism” 
has about passed away in provincial news- 
papers. Instead there is a “movie page” con- 
sisting of blurbs written by Hollywood 
pimps—perhaps with the addition of a syn- 
dicated column or so. It is promotion merely. 
The advertisers—that is, the movie theaters— 
would allow nothing else. Perhaps book 
pages are destined to undergo the same 
transformation. After all, a newspaper pub- 
lisher may argue, books are now a commer- 
cial product. Why should they be discussed 
any more critically than other commercial 
products: furniture, patent medicine, stocks 
and bonds, radio programs—all of which are 
advertised and promoted but never re- 
viewed? A great many large newspapers 
have already taken exactly this view—see, for 
example, the “book pages” of certain dailies 
in Cleveland, Atlanta, Cincinnati, Louisville. 

But perhaps the book page may survive 
long enough to catch the turn of the tide in 
another direction, when the country is at last 
surfeited with advertising and newspapers 
have to change their present policy. 

As long as it does survive, it is one very 
important place where a last stand may be 
made against vulgarity and crass standardi- 
zation. It may not serve to “sell” this or that 
book by a specific review. But it will en- 
courage decent people to think that decency 
remains somewhere and ¢an lift up its head, 
even in the columns of a Sunday newspaper. 
It should give such people a confidence in 
themselves and help them to be critical in a 
time when the main tendency is to conform 
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to the shallow mores of big business. It may. 
not reform taste by driving people dicta- 
torially; but it may help taste to form itself. 

In our time, however, when there is so 
much more emphasis on ideas than on art, 
and when art itself has a pronounced social 
bias and propagandist turn, the book page— 
especially the provincial book page—has a 
chance to assume to some degree the func- 
tion that the editorial page has about 
dropped. Presumably the literary editor and 
his staff are reviewing books; but the books 
they review are so full of ideas that the re- 
viewers often become editorialists in practice. 
More than likely, the newspaper owner will 
be quite indulgent toward such social phil- 
osophizing on the book page, which he does . 
not take very seriously. During my seven 
years I recall only one instance in which a 
review was suppressed by the owner. That 
was a review of Stuart Chase’s Your Money's 
Worth, which was cut out because it “might 
offend the national advertisers”. I remember 
no instance in which I was scolded after the 
appearance of a review. But I published 
many a review that might have called for a 
scolding, if the owner had not been either too 
careless, or too indulgent, or too high-minded. 
to notice—I do not know which! 

Now that this particular book page is - 
wiped out, one casualty among many casual- 
ties of the Great Depression, I could not ar- 
gue with perfect and ultimate certainty that. 
all the things I have speculated about are 
true. I can only say that they seem to be 
true, or might have been true, or certainly 
may still be true for any book page founded 
and administered by persons who are willing 
to take pains. Clearly, there are such persons, 
in the South and elsewhere, and I like to 
think that they may prevail. But as I look at . 
their pages and see little invasions ‘of cross- 
word puzzles and underwear advertisements 
among the book reviews, I begin to wonder 
whether their days, too, are numbered. 


